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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT IN THE STUDY OF 

LANGUAGE. 

Sf.cond only to the power of thinking is the power to use 
that with which we think and by which we express our thoughts 
to others — I mean language. From this point of view, there 
is a great field of work for every teacher in breaking up mis- 
pronunciations, misconstructions, the use of senseless or vulgar 
slang, undesirable colloquialisms, in establishing the exact mean- 
ings of words, and in overcoming as far as possible that almost 
national tendency of ours to be content with an extremely limited 
vocabulary. And yet, right here is the possibility, through over- 
attention to the form side, of seriously handicapping an indi- 
vidual. Dr. Harris speaks about the injury that may be done 
to the minds of young people from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age by undue concentration on the grammatical forms and struc- 
ture of sentences, resulting in such arrested development that they 
leave school without having gained the power to lose sight of the 
grammatical forms and structure, in appreciating great thoughts 
and literary style and finish. 

This placing the age between fourteen and eighteen indicates 
a supposition on Dr. Harris's part that the study of grammar is 
begun at fourteen years. In many schools work in technical 
grammar is begun in the sixth grade where the average age is 
about twelve years, and in some schools even in the fifth grade, 
where children are ten and eleven years old. I wonder if it 
would be possible to estimate the probabilities as to the increase 
there would be in the proportion of those boys and girls referred 
to by Dr. Harris, if the study of grammar should be begun at 
eleven instead of fourteen. 

In the classes in my charge one year there were two marked 
illustrations of arrested development in the study of the Latin 
language resulting, I believe, from undue concentration on declen- 
sions, conjugations, comparisons, and the syntax of words whose 
syntax in the mother-tongue was not pivotal as to the meaning 
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of the sentence. Those two pupils of mine would, if asked 
the syntax of a word, the spelling of which merely makes it 
evident that the case is either dative or ablative, begin tentatively 
by stating that the word is "dative." If there was no look or 
show of opposition from myself or any member of the class, they 
would run glibly through the entire list of all possible datives, on 
the principle of "Take your choice, one is as good as any other." 
They had a very definite idea of what the study of grammatical 
forms means. To them it meant simply knowing grammatical 
forms as the end and aim of the study. They had learned the 
forms thoroughly as forms, but the probabilities are very slight 
as to their ever arriving at a comprehension of the use of a knowl- 
edge of forms as a means to that greater end — to get at thought. 
The method which I used to remedy this fatal glibness and 
arrest was to hold the pupil to giving the meaning of each 
dative which had seemed to be merely an empty name to her, and 
then to get her to use it in her sentence, all the time endeavoring 
to make her realize that we were searching for thought. 

Since becoming interested in this question of arrested develop- 
ment, memory has brought before me a striking illustration of 
the result of my own efforts in the early part of my work as 
a Latin teacher. Everyone will admit the need of familiarizing 
pupils with the idioms of the language which they are studying. A 
certain boy proved himself an unusually apt pupil. He delighted 
my heart, attracted the attention of a number of visitors, and was 
the envy or admiration of many other pupils in the large class, 
by reason of the ease with which he made himself at home in 
Latin. He was felt to be a mainstay in the Latin prose class — 
always ready to change the English wording into the Latin 
idiom for any other pupil who possessed no such feeling in 
language. This eminently satisfactory state of affairs lasted for 
two years, and long enough into the third year to clinch the 
new and delicate uses of the subjunctive mode in Cicero. Then 
a rather large group of pupils in his class who had always done 
good, though not brilliant, work in Latin found that they could 
read Latin at sight quite rapidly, and they became much inter- 
ested in Cicero's correspondence with his family and friends, 
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and also some orations not usually read. This reading was, of 
course, done mostly for the thought; and now the star Latin 
pupil only occasionally warmed to the fray. He was not par- 
ticularly interested in what was read, and would have preferred 
to spend more time in turning over and over a subjunctive's 
possibilities to losing himself in following the train of- thought 
of the author. I tried in my disappointment to rap him into a 
realization that a large part of our previous effort had been put 
forth in order to gain the power to read Latin, but he was 
irretrievably lost in the process. The climax of our mutual dis- 
satisfaction came in the spring of that year. He was chosen 
to deliver the Decoration Day oration. He brought me his 
oration written out ready to memorize, and with sweet serenity 
asked me to see how I liked it. Such Latinized English was never 
seen before, I think. There was, I rejoice to state, a genuine 
warmth of patriotic feeling, but couched in datives of reference, 
accusatives of specification and exclamation, ablative absolutes, 
and verbs of mental distress, to say nothing of subordinate 
clauses galore, which lumbered laboriously along, each showing, 
by interlardings and various twistings and turnings of language, 
whether, if causal, its authority was the writer's own or not; or, 
if relative and characterizing, whether its antecedent was consid- 
ered complete or incomplete; or whether, if temporal, pure time 
or the situation of affairs was uppermost in thought ; and so on 
and on. 

Laura T. Brayton. 

Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago. 



